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Personnel Practices Often Lower the Prestige of 
Workers Within the Employee Group or Social 
Group Outside the Plant and so Cause Frictions 
and Irritations. Hence They Often Create More 
Problems than They Solve. 


Personnel 
Philosophy 


By Lewis K. JoHNsoN 


Washington and Lee University 
Lexington, Va. 


agement may question the value of the apparent progress achieved since 

World War I in the development of carefully planned personnel programs. 
Noteworthy efforts to define personnel policies, and to provide protective and bene- 
ficial programs for worker groups have resulted, in many instances, in the loss of 
cooperation, loyalty and goodwill. Needless to say, such a situation tends to defy 
logic and common sense. 

Nevertheless, it should be remembered that workers, like all of us, are human 
beings and human responses are not entirely motivated by logic nor common sense. 
However, when it is considered that loyalty and cooperation probably are the nor- 
mal reactions of the larger percentage of workers, granted that they are provided 


with the proper psychological environment, attention is directed towards finding 
the fundamental cause of the difficulty. 


A miD the confusion and conflict existing in employer-employee relations man- 


Unsound Psychological Foundations 


r TOO Many instances personnel programs have developed upon unsound psycholo- 
gical foundations simply because management has not consistently applied funda- 
mental principles which experience has proved necessary in building a sound pro- 
gram. Personnel procedures such as health benefits, annuity plans, induction 
procedures, wage incentives, foremanship training, rest periods, indoctrination 
training, grievance machinery and the multitude of other personnel techniques 
often are found wanting in gaining employee goodwill unless supported by a con- 
sistent personnel philosophy. 
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PERSONNEL PHILOSOPHY 


Use of the term philosophy need not cause speculation; it is neither academic nor 
necessarily pedagogic. Most of us, as time passes, acquire varied philosophies con- 
cerning politics, religion, economics and even moral conduct. It then should not 
appear unusual to suggest that it is possible to develop a philosophy upon which to 
base procedures incorporated in the personnel program. 

A personnel philosophy represents the fundamental beliefs, ideals, principles 
and views held by management with respect to organizing and treating individuals 
at work so that each will get the greatest possible realization of their intrinsic 
abilities and thereby give the enterprise its optimum results. It is evident that such 
a philosophy is arrived at only after years of tried and proven experience, research, 
study and thought. The significant characteristics of a personnel philosophy, or a 
philosophy developed in connection with any field of activity, are organizationand 
consistency of the fundamental beliefs, principles, ideals and views held. 


Expediency Used Too Much 


So in many instances, facts brought to the public’s attention indi- 

cating the causes of labor strife suggest that management has often relied too 
heavily upon expediency rather than fundamental principles in laying the founda- 
tion upon which personnel programs have been built. In any event, it seems 
apparent that sufficient time and experience have elapsed since attempts were first 
made to provide well-rounded personnel programs to codify at least a limited body 
of principles and ideals which may be considered the basic philosophy upon which 
to establish and expand any personnel program. 


Management Does Not Understand Leadership 


T sEEMs almost trite to state that modern personnel philosophy recognizes that it is 
I the responsibility of management to provide positive leadership for employees, 
yet in many concerns management is still unaware of the full import of the meaning 
of the term. Such leadership involves an attitude of mind directed towards earning 
loyalty, cooperation, interest and goodwill through the process of human under- 
standing and fairness, and consideration for the dignity, self-respect, personal in- 
terests and security of employees. 

While it is admitted that ‘‘fairness’’ in dealing with employees is difficult to 
achieve, since it is a matter of personal opinion, positive leadership connotes effort 
on the part of management to analyze and determine the areas in personnel relation- 
ships where ‘‘fairness’’ is involved and, once determined, effort to seek every way 
possible to achieve ‘‘fairness’’ in dealing with employees. It further implies that 
for the enjoyment of the privileges of authority, which ownership of a business 
provides, management assumes the corresponding leadership responsibilities of 
eliminating ‘‘drivership’’ based upon threats and fear and substituting positive 
leadership based upon motivation. 
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Furthermore, it recognizes the fact that workers have many desires and object- 
ives which cannot be adequately satisfied by putting additional compensation in the 
payenvelope. It isa point of view which willingly admits that when workers come 
to a company they bring with them acquired traits, fears and habits of thought 
which cannot readily be regimented or changed. As a result, it becomes the re- 
sponsibility of management to organize the personnel program so that orderly ways 
are provided for expression of the dominant traits inherent in the psychology of the 
working group. 


Personnel Activities often Lower Worker Prestige 


ODERN personnel philosophy further provides that all executive decisions and 
M personnel actions take into consideration the impact of such actions upon the 
feelings and emotions of workers. That is to say, management must be ever mindful 
of possible indignities to the pride and self-respect of employees occasioned by 
unfair promotions, transfers, wage adjustments, reprimands, discharges and layoffs. 
Failure to appreciate the fact that personnel actions oftimes lower the prestige of 
workers within the employee group or social group outside the company merely in- 
vites irritations and friction which lead to the loss of cooperation and goodwill. 

A sound personnel philosophy also suggests that business must be so admini- 
stered that its standards of conduct, objectives, policies and procedures instill in 
workers a feeling of pride of association with the enterprise, and confidence in and 
loyalty to the administrative and executive leadership existent in the organization. 
It seeks in every way possible to develop among workers a sense of ‘‘belonging,”’ or 
a feeling that they are an integral part of the organization. 


Protect Workers Against Management Inefficiencies 


OREOVER, it extends further than mere recognition that management has ful- 
M filled its responsibility when it has provided for protecting workers against 
unforeseen contingencies such as accidents, sickness, death, old age and unemploy- 
ment; it even attempts to provide protection against mistakes and inefficiencies of 
management. For example, it assures workers a right to earnings when materials 
are not available due to carelessness on the part of management, when poor quality 
workmanship results from inferior raw materials or defective equipment, or when 
machines are idle because of improper maintenance. 

It also recognizes it to be the responsibility of management to protect workers 
against unfair treatment at the hands of poorly selected and untrained supervisors 
who persist in unwarranted discharges, unfair promotions and discriminations of all 
kinds. Accordingly, workers are guaranteed that supervisors will be transferred or 
discharged when they have demonstrated lack of ability to secure cooperation 
loyalty, interest and good workmanship from those entrusted to them. 

Finally, this point of view commits management to the principle of accepting 
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in spirit as well as in law the right of workers, or their representatives, full and open 
discussion of all personnel plans, policies and procedures which directly affect them. 
In other words, this implies application of the principles of participation by means 
of which the interests of workers are integrated with those of the company by giving 
them a voice in determining personnel policies, plans and procedures. Only in this 
way can management hope to assimilate employees in the organization and build a 


feeling of worthwhileness which is the basic innate desire of all working men and 
women. 


Personnel Principles 


HY" developed an underlying philosophy, management is ready to check the 
planning of its personnel program. Planning refers to the predetermination of 
a course of action to be followed in developing the program. It involves careful 
definition of objectives and policies, and specifies what is to be done, and how, 
where and when it is to be done, and who is to be responsible for getting results. 

It is the purpose of the discussion which follows to outline, in a general way, 
principles which appear applicable in developing a personnel program. 


Definition of Objectives 


i objectives sought in establishing a personnel program are many and varied. 
Some appear to be universal in application common to all types of enterprise; 
others must be adapted to the particular situation of individual company. It is 
possible, however, to suggest a few objectives of general application which evolve 
naturally from the basic philosophy and previously stated. They are as follows: 


1. To secure loyalty and cooperation from employees. 

To develop a feeling of pride among workers in serving with man- 
agement in achieving the objectives of the enterprise. 

To create a feeling of ‘‘belonging’’ to the organization. 

To assist workers in realizing their intrinsic abilities. 

To assist workers in developing a sense of worthwhileness. 

To provide positive leadership at all levels of the organization. 
To offer employees an opportunity to participate in formulation of 
personnel plans, policies and procedures. 

To provide security for employees. 

To provide equitable wages. 

To provide training for employees. 
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Planning the Personnel Program 


Tr 1s evident that when planning the personnel program, policies and procedures 
must be adapted to the particular organization problems existent in the enterprise. 
The number of employees on the payroll, the psychological attitudes of employees, 
the type of union leadership, the condition of the labor market, the intelligence and 
leadership of the supervisors and other factors tend to influence the kind of program 
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developed. In spite of necessary variations, however, it is possible to suggest 
principles which may be applied in planning any personnel program. 

It is probably best to present the principles as they apply chronologically to 
each phase of the personnel plan. For example, the first question to be considered 
in planning a personnel program is: What Is To Be Done? It is submitted that 
principles can be presented which may serve as a guide in determining sources of 
information to answer this question and techniques may be offered as examples of 
what can be done to provide orderly expression of the dominant traits inherent in the 
psychology of the working group. Having considered—What Is To Be Done—the 
principles applicable to other phases of personnel planning; namely, how, where, 
when and who is to be responsible will be similarly treated. 

Let us consider then, the first phase of planning the personnel program: 


What Is To Be Done 
_ of Information which should be helpful in answering this question are: 


1. Question representatives of employees, and/or survey the group by 
means of questionnaires. 


2. Have the personnel department engage in research and submit 
alternate proposals for consideration of employees and top-man- 
agement. 

3. Provide channels for employee suggestions to reach management 
and follow-up each suggestion by thorough investigation and final 
action. 


4. Study personnel plans, policies and procedures of the more progres- 
sive companies. 


After thorough familiarity with the field, study suggested techniques for prov- 
iding orderly expression of dominant traits inherent in the psychology of the work- 
ing group. These are: 





Desire to be placed in job for which best qualified 
Desire for individual recognition 

Gregariousness 

Acquisitive desire 

Desire for security 

Creative desire 

Play impulse 

Competitive impulse 

Sensitivity to disapproval 


There is no need to specify the particular techniques to be used in making pro- 
vision for the orderly expression of dominant traits of employees. They include 
such matters as, good hiring and induction, transfers and promotions on a systematic 
basis, union recognition and group conferences, wage incentives and job evaluation, 
pensions and good working conditions, suggestion systems, recreation facilities, 

—o— 
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safety contests and posted records of production, foreman training in disciplinary 
measures, etc. 


(Editor's Note. The author lists some ninety six such techniques. Space does not 


permit listing all these. Those interested in seeing whole list may obtain copies from the 
author.) 


Adoption of Techniques 


__ of techniques illustrated above should be based upon the following 
principles: 


1. The program should be broad and varied so that a large number of 
employees can participate 

2. Inauguration of the program should be preceded by education of and 
discussion with the employees | 

3. Management should not pay the entire cost. Employees should in- 
dicate that the activity is sufficiently worthwhile to the extent that 
they are willing to make a minimum sacrifice to obtain the activity 

4. Avoid paternalism. Allow workers to have a voice in determining 
which activities are to be developed 

5. Assist with organization and direction, but encourage administra- 
tive participation by employees. 


Having decided upon personnel procedures applicable to the particular enter- 
prise then consider principles which should be followed in handling the other phases 
of planning the personnel program: 


How Is It To Be Done 
PRINCIPLES 


1. Do not inaugurate too broad a program on the start. Choose those 
procedures which are most acceptable to workers and which will be 
easily assimilated. | 

2. Proceed slowly, always cognizant to the traditions of the company 
and the prerogatives of the ‘‘line’’ executives and foreman. | 

3. Lay a sound foundation by educating top-management, depart- 
mental heads, supervisors and workers relative to the objectives and 
values of the program. 

4. Work through the “‘line’’ and not around the “‘line’’. Remember 
the principle of staff relationship. Also that the success of the per- 
sonnel program depends, to a large extent, upon the cooperation of 
the departmental heads, supervisors and other “‘line’’ officials. 

5. Gain prestige and support for the program by having the head of the 
personnel department report to the higher officials of the company, 
preferably the president. 


6. Do not expect results too quickly. Remember the principle that it 
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takes a long time to develop cooperation and loyalty. It is a condi- 
tioning and motivating process. 


TECHNIQUES 


Plan employee conferences 

Plan executive conferences 

Develop a training program for foremen, employees and executives 
Use visual aids-motion picture projectors, etc. 

Educate through employee magazine, newspapers, pamphlets, and 
handbooks 

Plan personal conferences 

Use weekly bulletins to employees 


Wuere Is It To Bz Done 


The research, formulation of plans and policies will be carried on in 
the personnel department but in close collaboration with top-man- 
agement, departmental heads, supervisors and representatives of the 
workers. 

Training will be conducted on all levels of the organization. 
Inaugurate new procedures first in those departments and divisions 
where the greatest cooperation may be expected. 


. Decentralize execution of policies and procedures as much as pos- 


sible. 
Centralize all records pertaining to personnel and controlling the 
labor force in the personnel office. 


Wuewn Is It To Be Done 


. Scheduling or ‘‘timing’’ when the various policies and procedures 


in the personnel program are to be inaugurated is most important. 
This will vary with the condition of the labor market, stage of the 
business cycle and financial condition of the company; also with the 
attitudes of top-management and labor leaders. 

Avoid making changes in personnel policies and procedures during 
or immediately after strikes or labor difficulty. 

Start the program only after a period of education has laid the proper 
psychological foundation for acceptance of the program. 


Wao Is To Be REsPonsiIBLE 


. The personnel department is a staff department responsible for re- 


search, investigation, analysis and formulation of personnel plans, 
policies and procedures. It also makes recommendations for au- 
thorization to proceed with execution of plans and assists the “‘line’’ 
executives, departmental heads and supervisors with training and 
advice in administering the program. 
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b. Delegate as much responsibility as practical for execution of the 


program to the “‘line’’ officials such as departmental heads and super- 
visors. 


c. Study carefully each individual's responsibility for each and every 


phase of the personnel program and check results to see that the pro- 
gram is being executed according to plans. 


Summary 


i Is apparent that the analysis presented above is not an exhaustive philosophy nor 
an outline of a complete personnel program. The discussion merely outlines one 
method of approach in planning a personnel program. If the analysis has empha- 
sized the need for developing a basic personnel philosophy and application of funda- 
mental principles it has served its original purpose. It should serve to illustrate, 
however, in a general way, certain concepts which should be incoprorated in any 
enlightened personnel philosophy and principles to guide in planning a personnel 
program. 

In fairness to management, one thing can be said: most mistakes in handling 
personnel relations are errors of omission rather than commission. However, it 
needs to be repeated over and over that positive leadership demands the best manage- 
ment is able to give. It requires continuous attention and constant application 
of effort to again the loyalty and cooperation of employees. Personnel management 
exacts a great deal of hard work from management and, unfortunately, too few 


executives are willing to devote the time and effort necessary to achieve the desired 
results. 








Few Companies Seem to Realize the Great 
Variations in Ability of Their Executives, the 
Variations in Loyalty and the Presence of Jeal- 
ousies and Even Double-crossing that Exists. 
So Few Companies Have Coordinators to Obtain 
Executive Team-work. 


Pity the 


Poor Planner 


By A. O. Mann 


SKF Industries, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


in themanufacturinggame. Mortalityis high among Planning Superintendents, 

Production Control Managers, Production Managers, or whatever else various 
companies choose to call their Planning Department heads. While I have seen no 
statistics on turnover in the different key jobs in industry, I believe I have seen enough 
industries to have noted a highly excessive turnover among Planning heads. 

They too often resign, collapse from nervous breakdowns, or are shunted into 
other less strenuous positions. In general, it is a young man’s game and even young 
men have trouble lasting more than a few months in any single company. The 
tempo of physical, mental, and political demands is such that a man frequently gives 
up in disgust or breaks under the strain. 


T= Planning or Production Control job iscommonly conceded to be the toughest 


Burden of All Ills 


N GENERAL, the Production Manager is saddled with the burden of all ills inherent 
I in every division of the business. Why? Because he plans and coordinates the 
interrelated activities of all divisions, which in any way bear on production. Such 
planning requires real or implied commitments from each of the other divisions, 
and the intermingling of these commitments is invariably complex and complicated. 
It is extremely difficult for top management to know for a surety, in any unsatis- 
factory production situation, whether a fault lies in the doing or in the planning. 
Because the ‘‘planning’’ is an intangible conglomeration of estimate, forecast, and 
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outright prophecy, while the ‘‘doing”’ or lack of doing is tangible, visible, or readily 
understandable, it is usual that planning takes the blame for things going awry. 
It is much easier to comprehend and condone a machine breakdown than it is to 
condone the planning that didn’t allow or provide for a breakdown. The machine 


failure begets sympathy, but the lack of production that results from the breakdown 
engenders impatience. 


Master of Alibi 


ot long ago I heard a short conversation between a Vice President and his 
Production Control Manager, in which the latter calmly explained a very real 
difficulty that was besetting the Purchasing Agent. When the explanation was 
completed, the Vice President snorted, “‘You're a master of alibi. Why don’t you 
get the job cleaned up?’’ The Purchasing Agent’s problem was understandable but 
the Planning Man’s position was not. 

The Production Manager, to do his job properly, should coordinate the Sales’ 
requirements with the Factory's capacity; obtain material promises from Purchasing; 
forecast availability of machines, machine time, and labor when the materials are due 
to arrive; estimate allowances for breakdowns, scrap losses, ineffiencies, and acts of 
God; and out of all this, arrive at the desired quantity of finished products to be 
delivered at a required time. Delivery of the wrong quantity at the right time, the 
right quantity at the wrong time, or the wrong quantity at the wrong time, all 
constitute production failure. 

Analyzing the cause of the failure is a tough, time-consuming, and almost 
futile job that most top-management men have neither time nor inclination to at- 
tempt. Ifthe Production Manager attempts to present such an analysis, it is usually 
too complicated and lengthy to make interesting or understandable reading matter, 
and a top officer can readily adjudge it an alibi on the Production Manager's part. 


Things That Can Go Wrong 


i a simple production plan for a single product, all the following things could go 
wrong on the production order, as they frequently do. ‘The material promise 
obtained from our supplier could be slightly in error, since it is the supplier’s est mate 
of production possibilities from among a multitude of his own variable factors. His 
first variable can appear as a delay when our Purchasing Department issues the 
purchase order later than was anticipated, or issues it in error. After the supplier 
has shipped the material late, the railroad can have a wreck, misroute the car, run 
into a blizzard or flood, or merely deliver the shipment late through normal oper- 
ating routine. 

These accumulated tardinesses naturally bring the material into our plant after 
the planned date. Therefore, the original estimates of machine-time and labor 
availability are not longer good. The machines have already been put on another 
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job and the original job must wait to start. When the initial machine finally 
becomes available, the operator may suddenly become ill or resign or become absent 
for a multitude of reasons. 

The whole plan at each subsequent machine may go askew in exactly the same 
manner. In addition, one or more machines can break down and need parts from 
across the country, or require maintenance labor that suddenly becomes ill, resigns 
or becomes absent for multitudinous reasons. A worn gauge can be used by mistake 
at one of the operations, and an excessive number of parts be scrapped as a result. 
A trucker can mis-read the route card and deliver the parts to a wrong location where 
they can’t be found for a few days. The roof can leak and pour water on some of the 
parts, rusting them and causing additional unwarranted scrap. An operation can be 
skip ed through a control clerk’s error. 

And so forth, ad infinitum, until much later than planned, fewer parts than 
planned are brought into assembly, to be put together with other component parts 
that have struggled through similar precarious travels. The whole thing winds up 
in a finished situation ‘‘too little and too late.’ 


Who Was Wrong? 


N THE above story, who was wrong; the supplier who didn’t meet his promise, the 
Purchasing Department that issued an incorrect order, the railroad that had a 
wreck, the Production foreman who didn’t make the machine available, the Personnel 
Department that didn’t avert the labor shortage, the Inspection foreman who al- 
lowed the wrong gauge to be used, the Transportation foreman who allowed the 
parts to go to the wrong place, the Engineer who let the roof leak, the Maintenance 
Department who required time to repair the machine, or the Production Manager 
who should have provided for all these things in his original plan? 

Many of these mishaps were simple, understandable errors and everyone can 
make an error. But, we didn’t get enough of the finished froducts by the time we 
promised them to the customer, and the Company loses money when that happens. 
So that must not happen and the Production Manager had better do something about 
it. 

What can he do about it? Simple! At the time he makes his original plan he 
can add an extra time allowance to the material supplier's promise, an extra day or 
two for Purchasing’s paper work and errors, a couple of extra days for transportation, 
several extra days for machine availability and labor contingencies, an extra supply 
of machine parts for all machines to cover breakdowns, and extra scrap allowance to 
cover worn gauges and leaking roofs, etc., and he will finally wind up with enough 
parts by a definitely promised date. . 

But when it’s all added toegther, the Production Manager's promised date is too 
far in the future to beat our competitors’s delivery promises. The Sales Department 
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can’t land orders with longer cycle times than our competitors quote, so the Pro- 
duction Manager had better do something about that too. 

In addition, the excessive equipment stocks, and large advance deliveries of parts 
into Part Stores which can’t be quickly or completely made into saleable finished 
products, create abnormal taxation and overhead that eat into the Company profits. 
The Company can’t stand excessive inventory, so once again the Production Manager 
had better do something about it. 


Desperation Demands 


B’ THIs time, having encountered either poor delivery performance or impossibly 
long cycle times and excessive inventory, our Production Manager is in a quand- 
ary. In desperation he decides to rectify the weaknesses that contribute to the 
downfall of his plans. He demands that Puchasing strengthen its expediting of 
suppliers so that they have to ship material on time. He issues analyses to show that 
Purchasing needs to place orders more promptly and follow them up more effectively. 
He issues reports to show that the Traffic Department needs a better drive on the 
transportation problem. He gets tougher with the Foreman about putting the late 
job on the machine, and tougher with Personnel on providing a stable labor supply. 
He pushes Machine Maintenance to develop a record of fewer machine breakdowns 
and he pushes Purchasing for better expediting of machine parts. He issues reports 
to show that there is too much scrap and poor inspection. He demands better 
training and supervision of the Truckers and Control Clerks. He puts pressure on 
the Plant Engineer to prevent roof leaks, coolant troubles, and the like. 

In the course of all this, whether he is tactful, diplomatic, courteous, or not, he 
can easily give the impression to everyone in every division that he is a meddler, a 
trouble-maker, a buck-passer, and an alibi artist, telling everybody else how to run 
their jobs instead of running his own. The Company can’t operate without har- 
mony throughout the organization and the Production Manager is now disturbing 
the harmony, so the Company had better do something about the Production 
Manager. . 

While the summary just given seems extreme, it is not an exaggeration of the 
situations that confront nearly every Production Manager. The wise Company 
management, acknowledging the likelihoods in these problems, finds the solution 
when it: 


What Is Wanted from Management 


1. Gives the Production Manager sharply defined, extensive authority 
over the Production activities of all operating divisions. 

2. Acknowledges and honors the Production Manager's analyses of 
performance requirements from each operating division. 

3. Requires top performance from each division, in accordance with the 
Production Manager's analyses and recommendations. 
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What Is Wanted from Manager 
N RETURN, the wise Company management expects from the Production Manager: 


1. Calm presentation of complete, carefully-prepared, long-term plans 
for all operations. 


2. Brief, simple, but accurate analyses of the performance required from 
all divisions, to satisfactorily meet the plans. 


3. Courtesy, diplomacy, and tact in the coordination of production 
activities. 


4. Satisfactory final results, proven by delivery of the right quantities 


of finished parts at the right time, without excessive inventories, 
and at low cost. 


This is not a proposal for a post-war Production Managers’ paradise, but until 
general management universally understands and carries its full share of planning 
responsibilities we will continue to pity the poor planner. 











A Good Team Will Work Together Efficiently, 
So the Temperamental and Social Patterns of 
Such Teams Should be Studied as Newcomers 
Either Fit into Them or They do Not with 
Effects on Production and Turnover. 


Labor Turnover 
Studies 


By F. R. CLARKE 


P RCA Victor Company, Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada. 


industries have made careful studies to ascertain the cost, but have kept the in- 

formation to themselves. The West Coast Airplane Manufacturers estimated 
that it cost an average of $180 to replace an employee. An American firm I know 
made a very careful investigation of their lowest paid production line labor and 
found the cost $227 for replacement. 

The Wartime Prices and Trade Board gave a formula in their book ‘‘A Fair 
Day’s Output from a Fair Day's Work”’ and I found that on this basis it cost us $127, 
but some of the items used appeared to be taken out of a hat, although failing any- 
thing else the formula has some merit, sufficient in any case to show that labor turn- 
over is expensive. 


= has long recognized that labor turnover is costly and I suspect that some 


Practical Use of Studies 


PRACTICAL use for such information, it seems to me, is that it gives a yard stick 
A for measuring the value of good employee relations. For instance, the average 
labor turnover in Montreal appears to be 7% per month. Now if your turnover is 
4% per month and you have 3,000 employees and your cost of turnover is $100 per 
replacement, obviously your employee relations policy is saving you $9,000 a month. 

This is a sufficiently large amount in any language to justify an investigation 
into the real cost and to give credit to your employee relations department, or to the 
amenities which are provided for your employees beyond their wages. If on the 
other hand your turnover is above 7%, or whatever the community average may be, 
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then there is definitely a hidden charge against your plant which you would do well 
to investigate in these days of competition. 


Value of Amenities 


HERE is no question but that amenities such as group insurance, vacations with 
‘lens, cafeteria, rest periods, sanitary working conditions and conveniences, and 
many other things have been introduced into different plants in an effort to attract a 
good type of employee and to hold him; so it should be good business practice, hav- 
ing put the costs of these amenities on the debit side of the ledger, to ascertain what 
can be put on the credit side. 

It must not be forgotten that many studies made and recorded show that wages 
have not been the most important thing in the minds of workers. This is in spite 
of the fact that active labor disturbances and strikes nearly always present wage 
rates as the important reason for the dispute. There is a table in Dr. Herbert Moore’s 
‘Psychology for Business and Industry’’ which shows wages in the sixth place of 
employees’ interest in their job. 

Benge Associates in their studies among sixty leading firms in the United States 
have found similar results and in our own study we have found that the rate of pay 
was the reason given for resigning by only 4% of those who left us during 1944, and 
undesirable work as the reason for 23%. The ‘‘labor turnover compared with earn- 
ings chart’’ published by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board also showed that there 
was no appreciable relationship between average weekly earnings and labor turnover 
in 173 war establishments and 88 essential civilian establishments in Canada. 


More Resign Than Are Discharged 


ur labor turnover study commenced in 1943 and was continued for two years 
O during which time the reason for each employee's resignation was recorded 
first by the Foremen and then by an interviewer in the Employment Department, and 
in 1945 the records for 1944 were accumulated and analyzed. We discovered, rather 
amazingly at the time, that more than twice as many people resigned as were dis- 
charged, and similar results were subsequently published in studies made by the 
West Coast Airplane Plants and from a similar study made in Australia. 

We found also that at least half of the resignations took place during the first 
year of service and that approximately 49% of these took place during the first three 
months. Ina study of the age of resignations we made our comparison with that of 
the age distribution of the workers in the plant and discovered that women were 
unstable as employees when they were under twenty years of age following which 
they settled down in proportion to their population in the plant, and that men did 
not appear to become stabilized until they were over thirty, and that at over forty 
years of age both men and women appear to settle down into their jobs. Resigna- 
tions to join the armed forces are not included in these figures. 
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LABOR TURNOVER STUDIES 


Two Factors Governing Turnover 


4 pee appear to be two main factors governing turnover; one may be attributed to 
plant policy, the other to the interpretation of the policy by the Foremen. We 
found by comparing turnover with the size of work groups that there is a clear pat- 
tern of low turnover with small work groups where the Foremen are in close touch 
with their people and high turnover within large work groups. This applies 
especially among the hourly rated employees; Lut it is also visible among the salary 
group. There was a very low ccrrelaticn, less than .3 -etween accidents and turn- 
over and between lateness and turnover when treated sectionally, but a correlation 
of plus .52 -etween aksenteeism and turnover. 

Investigation, however, showed that absenteeism was not necessarily a prelude 
to departure on the part of the individual. It did, however, appear to indicate that 
if high absenteeism commenced in a section, it was a forerunner of increased turnover. 
Apparently there would be a working condition at which some people showed their 
resentment by absenting themselves temporarily while others expressed themselves 
by resigning from their jobs. 


Foremen and Turnover 


N THIs developing pattern of plant policy and its interpretation, a further study was 
I made of relationship between labor turnover and Foremen interest in the instruc- 
tional courses which the Company provided for the Foremen. These consisted of the 
complete J.I.T. series as developed by the Federal and Provincial Governments, and 
also special courses dealing with the handling of human problems. 

This was rather difficult to assess since attendance at the classes had keen re- 
quired and had keen ignored by only a few Foremen who claimed they were too busy. 
In addition to attendance an estimate was made of the interest in the classesshown 
by those who attended, and those with low interest were added to the group of those 
who did not attend. On this basis we divided the Foremen into three groups, those 
with perfect attendance and high interest, those with average attendance and average 
interest; those with poor attendance and poor interest were added to those who did 
not attend the courses. The result was so extraordinary that we checked it and re- 
checked it, but always with the same result. 

In the first group of Foremen with perfect attendance and high interest 67% 
were in the low turnover group with 22% in the high turnover group. In those 
sections of the Foremen who had poor attendance and did not attend the courses 33% 
were in the low turnover group and 40% in the high turnover group. 


Summary of Conclusions 


A’ summary of today’s remarks I submit these conclusions: 
1) The cost of labor turnover should be established in each plant and the saving 
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or extra cost in comparison with the community turnover average used as a credit or 
debit against the cost of the firm's personnel and employee relations costs. 

2) As the bulk of the turnover is among the younger staff and occurs within the 
first few months, greater attention should be paid to vocational guidance in the 
schools in order to direct young people to the most suitable types of work, and more 
attention paid in the plant to the selection and allocation of young people. 

3) As pay is not the important factor in separations, and as there appears to be 
some evidence that firms with good employee relations policies have a lower turn- 
over than others, study on a large scale might be made to ascertain which of the 
various amenities carry the highest weight, and which, if any, are waste of money. 

4) The small number of employees discharged through inability to do the work, 
or through poor work, and the small number who resigned for reasons of pay or work 
dissatisfaction, indicates the need for constant study of the other working conditions. 
A morale director might be as valuable as the Safety director. 

5) There is definite evidence that Foreman training when accepted and applied 
by the Foreman tends to reduce labor turnover. Such training should therefore be 
continuous, if only by discussions and refresher courses with special attention to 
high turnover incidents. 

6) There is evidence of lower turnover in small groups than in large groups. 

7) Numbers 4, 5 and 6 indicate a sense of directed team work, and there appears 
to be an indication from observation and not statistically shown nor referred to 
above, that a good team will work together efficiently, which leads to the suggestion 
that study might be given to the temperamental and social patterns of such teams, 
as newcomers either fit into them or they do not, with results on production and 
turnover. 


From a paper presented at the Annual Convention of the Psychological Association of the 
Province of Quebec, Canada. 
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The Old Time Employee-boss Relationship Has 
Become Practically Extinct and Has Been Sup- 
planted by an Artifical Attempt to Minimize 
Employee Problems Through a Variety of Auxi- 
liary Staff Bodies such as Personnel. Hence 1946 
Strikes. 


The Factory 
Mind 


By Epwarp J. RepMon 
Hollywood, Cal. 


ASICALLY, the primary reason for the existence of any organizational unit is to 
B achieve optimum producticn with the materials, machines, and personnel 
available. Heretofore, emphasis has been centered around adapting the em- 
ployee to machines and equipment in effecting increased output. Employees have 
been forced to adapt their manual dexterity, neuro-muscular skills and physical and 
mental reactions to the robot-like capacity of power machines. (Morris Viteles, 
Occupational Psychology, ‘‘Wartime Applications of Psychology: their value to 
Industry,’’ January, 1946, Volume 20, Number 1.) The latter is diametrically 
opposed to more humane concepts in industrial psychology in which human relations 
are stressed, and the employee is regarded as an integral part of a cooperative work 
force. In this process the individual is responsible to the social group and reciproc- 
ally, the social group has the responsbility of inculcating the individual with the 
spirit of cooperation and common objectives. 





Individuals as Elements in Social Groups 


T FoLLows that the individual employee cannot be considered separately but in 
I proper perspective to his relationship with other employees and related social 
groups. From a practicad standpoint the job to be performed by industrial engin- 
eers, psychologists and personnel engineers consists of integrating knowledge in the 
latter fields to bring about purposeful group interaction amoag factory workers, and 
thus attain increased production. 
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Mechanical contrivances must be adapted to the physical and mental capacities 
of the individual, thereby obviating the necessity of relegating the human being to 
the role of an automaton. 

The factory mind is 2 complex mechanism, a composite picture of the hundreds 
of different employee types serviced by a personnel unit. Each worker shows diverse 
prejudices, motivations and social drives typical of a cross-section of any representa- 
tive racial or social group. The mere fact that lower-skilled workers represent a 
lower economic and intellectual strata does not infer their inability to respond to a 
progressive policy of personnel relations. 

Perhaps the greatest deterrent in the current human relations programs has been 
the lack of faith instilled in the worker by the white-collar personnel representative. 
The average employee approaches the personnel agency with timidity and fear, and 
does not reflect the results of wholesome cooperation between the personnel agency 
and overall employee participation. The factory mind must be re-oriented to accept 
some of the newer concepts of industrial psychology, and personnel must gain the 


confidence of the rank and file worker if personnel programs are to attain functional 
status. 


Passive Resistance Against Management 


1 factory mind is trained at an early age to present passive resistance against 
management planning. This resistance may be open or quietly dormant, but never- 
theless manifests itself overtly in the form of strikes, labor negotiations and costly 
production delays. This inherent suspicion directed against management planning 
has become traditional in American industry. In order to maintain a balance 
between the entrepreneur and the working force industrial relations, staff functions 
have been created to act as a buffer between the top administrative level and the 
worker. , 

Thus, it becomes axiomatic that the greater the hierarchy, the less humanistic 
the organization, and the greater the gulf between the worker and management. 
Therefore, the old time employee-boss relationship has become practically extinct, 
and has been supplanted by an artificial attempt to minimize employee problems 
through a variety of auxiliary staff bodies. 

Idealistically, it is the responsibility of industry to develop the employee to the 
fullest of his potentialities and capacities. However, competitive capitalism exists 
primarily to promote profitable enterprises, and does not function altogether to 
enhance the best interests of the individual worker. Thus, the welfare of the em- 
ployee becomes a concomitant aim and not the sole motivation behind the industrial 
relations program. 
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THE FACTORY MIND 


Authority Behind the Personnel Program 


ws the most striking feature in regard to personnel functions is the lack of 
authority delegated to personnel agencies to take corrective action against evils 
in the field of human relations. Personnel departments act only as a buffer between 
line supervision and higher management, and are not empowered to take directive 
action against individuals responsible for injustices and inequities. Line super- 
vision quickly senses a weak personnel policy, and consequently the employee's 
position is made more precarious. 

Personnel departments should have some authority to deal effectively with line 
supervision, inasmuch as the line looks askance at advisory staff functions. If the 
rights of the employee are to be maintained and newer concepts of industrial psy- 
chology applied, personnel men will have to become.administrators and not molly- 
coddlers. It is not inferred that personnel should make decisions on production 
problems, but should cooperate with line supervision in insuring team-work, fair 
play, and clearly defined objectives between employees and supervision. 

Ethically, personnel units exist to promote the welfare of the individual em- 
ployee and insure a productive work force, and materialistically to absorb the grief 
arising from employee problems, thereby shielding top management from a diversity 
of employee ills. However, newer concepts of personnel administration demand a 
more scientific approach to the solution of personnel problems than the purely 
mechanical routine of handling personnel relations. 

If personnel decisions are to be followed by line supervision it is imperative that 
(1) personnel representatives gain the respect of operating supervision, (2) bona-fide 
personnel technicians administer the personnel program, and (3) the delegation of 
responsibility and authority from top management to administer the personnel 
policy. 


Employees Motivated by Emotionalized Behavior 


sie present disruption in industry can be traced directly to employee attitudes, 
beliefs, purposes and goals. Employees are motivated primarily by emotionalized 
behavior, and the latter becomes intensified as the gulf widens between the worker 
and management. Employees definitely lack a spirit of “‘belonging’’ and pride in 
craftsmanship that existed in the old English guild system and early American 
industry. 

Competitive industry has over-looked the basic psychological fact that pride 
in craftsmanship and production will partially compensate for, and alleviate the 
typical conditions culminating the employee grievances. Non-financial rewards and 
incentives and wholesome stimulation of employee attitudes provide the best 
methods of reviving an employee's faith in his economic and social independence. 
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Most Universities Are Very Helpful in Assisting 
Business and Industrial Companies Set Up Em- 
ployee and Supervisory Training Programs. Few 
of Them Bother to Train Their Own Nonacad- 
emic Personnel. 


Training of 


Nonacademic Employees 


By Donatp E. Dickason 


University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 


ARLY in 1945, the University of Illinois pioneered—this time not in activities 
H directly concerned with the educational program, but in an area providing 
absolutely necessary support for that educational program—its relations with 

its non-teaching staff, its so-called nonacademic personnel. This group of nearly 2500 
employees includes over three hundred different classifications in major groups such 
as office and clerical, laboratory and technical, nursing, physical plant, maintenance 
and operation, food service, farm labor, printing service, building trades, and 


the like. The University felt the need for a full scale, highly developed program 
of employee relations. 


Director of Nonacademic Personnel 


ccorDINGLY, following months of planning and discussion, a Director of Non- 
A academic Personnel was appointed in February 1945, and soon thereafter the 
University Board of Trustees approved a Statement of Policy and Rules Relating to 
the Compensation and Working Conditions of Nonacademic Employees. This 
statement itself marked another important forward step, but this article must 
confine itself to but one activity provided for in the statement and included in the 
program of activities of the University’s new administration department. 

As one of the great universities of the nation, Illinois has made major contribu- 
tions to educational advances in many fields. Through its College of Commerce 
and Division of University Extension, it has provided especially effective help to 
business and industry in programs of ‘‘in service’’ training. 
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TRAINING OF NONACADEMIC EMPLOYEES 


During the war its representatives travelled all over the State of Illinois giving 
guidance and direction to hundreds of business and industrial organizations in train- 
ing programs for rapidly expanding worker and supervisory forces. The contribu- 
tion of the University in this field has been outstanding. Ironically enough, how- 
ever, when it came to its own employees working right on its campus and in close 
personal contanct with the academic staff, about the only educational advantages 
available to these employees were those provided simply by geographical nearness to 
the source of knowledge—sort of an absorption or osmosis process. 

With the establishment of the new department which provided a point of pro- 
motion and control, immediate support was given by all University departments 
concerned to an improvement in this situation. 


Nine Phase Program 


HE University now has a nine-page program of employee training. While the 
‘Dene purpose of this program has been the improvement of the University's 
service, an almost equally important secondary result has been the improvement in 
employee morale. Out of all the many new projects and programs which have been 
fostered by the Department of Nonacademic Personnel, this has stood out as the one 
most appreciated and valued by these University employees, and also by the academic 
and administrative staffs. . 

It has not only made better employees from the standpoint of working knowl- 
edge and efficiency, but it has also made happier employees. From every standpoint, 
measurable results so far obtained point not only to continuation, but to an expan- 
sion of that program. The training program has been developed along nine lines as 
follows: 


Pre-employment or Induction Training 


BRIEF session of one to two hours which includes a showing of a Campus movie 
A and general discussion of University practices and policies. These sessions are 
held twice each week and are attended by those new employees who have come on 
the job since the last session. 


Short Supervisory Courses Adapted from the War Time TWI Program 


7 run for five two-hour sessions and cover three fields: 


A. Job Instruction, setting up the simple principles of instructing a new 
employee in his duties and following up that instruction. 

B. Human Relations, specializing in teaching supervisors to get along 
better with those above and below them in the organization. 

C. Job Analysis, in which the trainee is taught to question his present 
way of doing the job with the idea of seeing if there is not a better 
way to do it. 
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These courses are being given to all nonacademic supervisors of all levels, and 
have also been given to a number of the academic people who have supervisory 
authority over nonacademic workers. In fact, the best results have come from 
sessions in which both academic and nonacademic people join in one course, as these 


have helped a great deal in causing realization of common problems and approaches 
to them. 


Specialized ‘‘On The Job’’ Courses 


HEsE include special service provided by such companies as the Bell Telephone 
Company, A. B. Dick, etc., who will arrange to send someone to the Campus and 
give intensive instruction in the use of their equipment. 


Evening Courses in the Division of University Extension 


HESE courses are given without charge, are organized on the basis that they are 
ie the improvement of University service, and are open to all employees whether 
or not each individual employee could necessarily qualify under that improvement of 
service qualification. A course in food preparation may be set up, for example, on 
the basis of a minimum number of Food Service people taking it and will then be 
open to such employees as office workers until the course is filled, on the presumption 
that it costs no more to include them and is a good will and morale builder to do so. 

These courses normally meet one evening a week for three hours per session, are 
taught by a regular member of the University staff, and do not carry University credit 
although under certain conditions examinations could be taken and credit received 
thereafter. They are given on the employee’s own time, but expenses are borne by 
the University. 

The courses given thus far include the following: 


Techniques of Supervision Public Speaking 
Human Relations in Supervision Elementary Mathematics 
Elements of Electronics Wood Shop Practice 
Cooking and Dietetics Business English 

Child Psychology Applied Mathematics 
Elementary Accounting Shorthand and Typing 
University Personnel Administration Radio Shop 


Participation in Regular University Classes 


. pw is allowed to all employees under the following condition: If salary is $188 or 
less, no tutition is charged. Time is made up in courses entirely for the employ- 
ee’s benefit, but need not be made up if it is a subject which will benefit his services 
to the University. If salary is over $1800, fees are charged unless course is for the 
improvement of University service, in which case fees are not charged regardless of 
amount of compensation. 
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TRAINING OF NONACADEMIC EMPLOYEES 


Limitations are set out as to the amount of work which may be taken in any one 
semester, four hours being the general limit, with permission up to six hours in 
special cases. Entry is permitted whether or not the employee can qualify for 
University credit, though credit, of course, depends on that qualification. 


Apprenticeship and ‘‘on the Job’’ Training for Veterans 


— programs are being carried out in a number of different areas in line with the 
current provisions under the GI Training Laws. At the present time we have such 
classifications as the following teing used for these training programs: 


Senior Laboratory Attendant Sheet Metal Worker 

Electrician Senior Laboratory Mechanic 

Pressman Compositor 

Aircraft Mechanic Painter 

Chef Millman 

Personnel Assistant Dental Xray Technician 
Safety Training 


7 program is the beginning stage, though rather advanced developments have 
already been made in the Physical Plant Department. There are employee 
committees on safety which have been elected by groups of employees in clerical, 
laboratory, and agricultural groups, and these committees will be given guidance in 
developing ketter work attitudes on the part of their employee groups. 


Office Practice Training in Stenographic Pool 


ais pool receives new office employees and provides for those without experience a 
Titi of two-hour daily instruction sessions to bring theemployee into full knowl- 
edge of and acquaintanceship with University office procedure, as well as a brush up 
on office practice in general. A loan service is maintained to provide part-time and 
temporary office clerical assistance to other University departments in cases of over- 
load of work, absence, and the like. . 

Girls thus sent out on temporary assignment gain wide knowledge of various 
University departments and are thereby better fitted to step into a full time position 
in some one department when an opening develops. This division also operates the 
University mimeograph service, the work involved in this service providing a good 
backlog of employment for those in the pool and doing away with the risk of idle 
time. 

At the present time, there is under consideration the installation of a teletype 
service on the University’s two campuses, as well as the purchase of automatic type- 
writers, both of these services probably to be located in this same division. 
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Laboratory Relationships with Teaching Departments 


HE activities and functions of the Personnel Department are used as a teaching 
 iperherene for other departments of the University, and it is hoped that this can 
develop further. For example, at the present there is a group of graduate students in 
Industrial Psychology who are working on research problems involving such things 
as job evaluation, position classification, attitude survey, merit rating, and the like. 
The department profits by their research and work, and they profit by the practical 
work and experience gained in a going organization. 
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In the December, 1945 Issue of the Personnel 
Journal We Published Material Indicating that 
It was the Policy of the Australian Government 
to Discourage Wage Raise Demands and En- 
courage Security Plans for Employees. Our 
War Labor Board Followed This Same Policy. 


Security Provisions 
tn Labor Contracts 


By Erwin T. REIsNER 


National Labor Bureau, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


OHN L. Lewis’ insistence upon the setting-up of a union welfare fund, financed by 
J emptorers contributions, is making headlines in the daily press. Comparatively 

few people, however, are aware of the fact that during recent years numerous 
schemes have been devised which provide protection of wageearners by methods other 
than those proposed by the United Mine Workers. This protection is achieved by 
group life and health insurance plans established by collective bargaining contracts. 
The rapid and wide-spread acceptance of this new feature of collective bargaining 
certainly warrants attention. | 


Helps Attract New Members 


HE Unions’ efforts on behalf of group insurance springs from their genuine con- 
pen for the physical and economic security of their members, although it is true 
that a satisfactory insurance clause, negotiated collectively, also adds to the prestige 
of the union and may be designed to attract new members. Such a jointly agreed 
upon plan cannot be discontinued or amended unilaterally by one party and, there- 
fore, is not subject to uncertainty. It customarily provides for participation of 
the union in the settling of claims and in choosing the insurance system. Often 
these activities are left to the discretion of the union, party to the agreement. 

The rapidity with which the unions’ desire to include a group insurance plan in 
their contracts has been fulfilled during recent years must be attributed largely to the 
wartime wage stabilization policy which required approval of wage increases but 
exempted from this regulation agreements between unions and employers granting a 
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group insurance plan. Under this policy many unions succeeded in obtaining an 
insurance clause in lieu of a wage increase. As the employers’ contribution to the 
cost of group insurance constitutes a deductible item in calculating taxes many em- 
ployers have yielded easily to this union demand. 


Growing Awareness of Need for Protection 


NOTHER manner in which the War Labor Board contributed to the trend toward 
incorporating group insurance plans in collective barganing agreements was 
its policy to order the inclusion of a unilaterally established company plan in the 
contract, provided the union made such a request. These precedent making factors, 
combined with the growing awareness of management and unions of the actual need 
for protection against sickness, accident, and death hazards have resulted in the prog- 
ress toward a goal aimed at by wage earners since the Industrial Revolution. The 
pending compulsory health insurance legislation has given new impulse to this 
development. 

The first agreements obligating employers to set up and maintain a health in- 
surance fund, as far as could be ascertained, were established in the street-railway and 
clothing industries. As early as 1926 an arbitration board inserted in the agreement 
between the Chicago Rapid Transit Company and the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees provisions by which the employer had to pay 
the whole cost of group sickness and life insurance for the employees of the elevated 
lines. By 1928 this agreement was extended to the surface lines (1). During the 
following years many other locals of the Association obtained similar insurance 
coverage, fully or partly paid by the companies. 


Agreements in the Needle Trades 


5 agreements in the needle trades go back not farther than 1940 when the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers began toexperiment in lifeand sickness insurance 
for its members in Chicago (2). In 1941 the International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union entered into an agreement with the Philadelphia Waist and Dress Manu- 
factures Association, providing for an assessment of 2} per cent on the pay rolls of the 
members of the employers’ association. This assessment was to go into a fund for 
the establishment of a system of weekly sick benefits and a medical clinic supervising 
the health of approximately 10,000 workers (3). 

Since then many programs providing for sickness benefits have been established 
by union contracts, however, only the following unions have developed a national 
policy as to group insurance: Amalgamated Clothing Workers; United Furniture 
Workers; United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers; Upholsterers’ International 
Union; Federation of Dyers, Finishers, Printers and Bleachers; and American Federa- 
tion of Hosiery Workers; the latter two are affiliated with the Textile Workers 
Union (4). 
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SECURITY PROVISIONS IN LABOR CONTRACTS 


Local Insurance Contracts 


MONG the unions which have obtained numerous local insurance contracts are 
the Association of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees, the 
Fur and Leather Workers Union, the United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers, 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers and others. The great majority of the New York 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees, and the Building Service Employees in Seattle have 
obtained a comprehensive group insurance coverage. Here must also be mentioned 
the benefit programs developed by the Ladies Garment Workers’ Union which, 
although generally not on a strict insurance basis, provide in their contracts for 
employer contributions used by the unions for the maintenance of health centers, 
sick-benefit payments and medical services following the pattern set by their first 
contract. Last year the United Retail Wholesale and Department Store Employees 
of America set up an employer financed health center with a wide range of 
services of a type similar to that developed by the garment workers. 
Some estimates of the approximate number of union members covered by group 
plans included in collective barganing agreements are available. They were com- 
piled in the table below, showing nearly 709,099 beneficiaries. 


Union Memsersuie Coverep sy Group PLans 





Number of Members 
Name of Union Covered 

International Ladies Garment Workers (AFL)..........02.0ececeeeeeeees 150,000 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America (CIO)..................0005- 125 ,000* 
Textile Workers Union of America (CIO). ............... cc cece ee ceeees 100,000 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America (CIO).......... 113,000 
New York Hotel Trades Council (AFL)................ ccc ccc ee cece eeeee 25 ,o00** 
Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America (CIO).... 90,000 
American Federation of Hosiery Workers (CIO)................. 000000 22,000 
Fed. of Dyers, Finishers, Printers & Bleachers (CIO)..................... 2.0 ,000 
United Hatters, Cap, & Millinery Workers Int’] Union (AFL)............. 6,300 
ee PI I ooo asics coins c cece cccdiecwecstcnteuaeaed 3,000 
Ce See WN ID Ss ook oes el Lele ees 2.0 ,000 

DN ov pns ot berg nico see mens beekssseeyskiasdecheenatran 674,300 





* By January 1945 a contract with the cotton garment mfrs. was signed which eventu- 
ally will account for 100,000 more members covered. 
** Not including 3,000 cafeteria employees covered. 


Types of Plans 


= above figures reflect the conditions as they existed by the end of 1945, however, 
many unions, whose contracts are known to provide for group plans, are not 
listed, due to the fact that data on the membership covered were not available. 
Further, in judging the figures presented, it must not be forgotten that since their 
compilation new contracts have been signed, bringing in new members while, 
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simultaneously, some of the unions listed undoubtedly have lost members due to 
discontinuation of war work. But, be that as it may, there are presently hundreds of 
thousands of wage earners who enjoy protection against the hazards of illness and 
sudden death secured by their collective barganing agreements. 

The majority of the plans in existence furnish cash benefits in cases of non-oc- 
cupational accident and sickness, hospital and surgical expenses, and maternity care. 
In addition, some of them provide for the payment of doctor bills, laboratory and 
other services. Instead of cash benefits a2 number of programs provide for service 
benefits. Most of the commercial group policies include accidental death and 
dismemberment benefits. Many of the contracts in the street railway industry grant 
only such death and dismemberment insurance. 

Also in regard to the persons covered the various plans differ from one another 
inasmuch as some cover only the wage earner while others include the members of his 
family. 

It would surpass the scope of this article to discuss in more detail the various 
features of the established plans. Except as to administration and financing the 
group plans, generally, do not differ basically from plans commonly known ascom- 
pany group insurance plans. (Noteworthy exceptions are the programs of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers and similar plans mentioned above.) 


Administration of Plans 


RECENT study of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics (5) throws some interesting 
A light upon the question of administration and financing of group plans estab- 
lished by collective barganing. According to this study nearly one third of the 
employees covered by such health benefit programs are under plans administered 
solely by the union. They are primarily found in the women’s apparel industry and 
among laundry, fur and millinery unions. 

To this one-third must be added many plans covered by programs for which 
insurance companies assume the major administrative responsibility (altogether 
covering another third of the employees) but which permit the union to choose the 
insurance carrier and to collect the employers’ contributions. Among the latter are 
the contracts of the American Federation of Hosiery Workers, the United Fur 
Workers, and the city-wide agreement of the New York Hotel Trades Council. 
They cover a large percentage of that portion of the contracts, formally listed by the 
B. L. S. survey as insurance company programs. 

Somewhat more than one-third of the health benefit plans are jointly admini- 
stered by union and employer; this type of administration is established, for instance, 
by the contracts of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 
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SECURITY PROVISIONS IN LABOR CONTRACTS 


Most Plans Financed by Employers 


— of the method of administration, most of the plans are financed 
entirely by the employer who generally contributes two to three per cent of the 
pay roll for maintaining the program. Some of the contracts, however, provide for 
contributions up to five per cent as, for instance, those of the watchmakers and 
jewelers of San Francisco. To quote the Bureau of Labor Statistics, actually ‘‘all 
union-administered plans, almost all the jointly administered programs, and more 
than half of those administered by insurance companies’’ are paid by the employer 
alone, in other words constitute non-contributory plans. 

This conforms to the tendency in the field of company group insurance which 
before the war was mostly on a joint contributory basis while the recently in- 
augurated plans are largely non-contributory. This method of employer financing, 
apart from relieving the employees of any financial burden, has the advantage that 
all employees under the union contract are automatically covered; jointly financed 
plans require the cumbersome solicitation of members in order to enroll the needed 
minimum number of employees. 


Help Create Goodwill 


HE expansion of collective barganing into the field of group insurance and medical 
ees has resulted in acomprehensive health service for numerous employees well in 
advance of any state and federal action. It certainly appears worthwhile to study 
thoroughly the experience of employers and unions who have in operation group 
insurance plans. In view of the keen interest of many unions to include such plans 
in their contract the adoption of plans, similar to those operating satisfactorily, may 
break many a bottle neck in collective barganing and result in creating of good will 
far surpassing in value the comparatively small costs of such a plan. 
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When a Company Has Recurring Personnel 
Problems that Prove Difficult of Solution, It 
Should Make Thorough Diagnosis and Set Up 
a Treatment Program to Effect a Cure. - It 


Should Not Jump at the Easiest Looking Cure- 
all. 


To Test or 
Not to Test 


By Lzeonarp CoHEN 


National Steel Commission, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


considerable value in increasing industrial efficiency. C. A. Drake, in his 
book, ‘Personnel Selection by Standard Job Tests’’, estimates that production 
could be 35% greater if selection and placement were made more scientific. 
Rowntree, in his ‘“The Human Factor in Business’, states that after the Rown- 
tree Cocoa Works in England began using psychological tests for employment 
purposes, those who were hired completed their training in a shorter time than those 
who were employed before the testing program. Furthermore, the ‘‘tested’’ employ- 
ees reached a higher level of efficiency than the ‘‘untested’’, the accident rates were 
lowered, and the numbers of persons dissatisfied with their jobs were reduced. The 
study of tests results showed on which jobs feeble-minded individuals should be used, 
thus opening a new source of labor supply. 


B= a doubt, properly introduced and used psychological tests can be of 


Tests Little Used. Why? 


y proof of the value of tests, Wadsworth gives the following table based on the 
experience of the utility company in which he works: 


Types of employees Non-tested employee J Tested employee % 
Sb 56n ALS eARE SAKA SLaSAe Sakae be KeAenane 22 33 
stb ac chars epebenvnbrssrdadneesenanereeeererade 49 65-5 
cht iianheehehNCKdehendernseshsedapndoveraeeunns 29 5-5 


(Wadsworth, Personnel Journal, 14: 183-187, 1935) 


Although from the foregoing, it would seem that psychological tests should be 
be in universal use, they arenot. Douglas Freyer (1) showed that in 1935, less than 
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TO TEST OR NOT TO TEST 


10% of the concerns in this country were using tests. Possible reasons for this 
rather limited use will now be examined. 


Six Questions 


| vem introducing tests, these facts must be determined (2): 
Are the present methods of placing and selecting employees satisfactory? If the 
answer is ‘‘yes’’, the use of tests may not be desirable in this particular situation. 

Is there a high labor turnover? If not, the introduction of tests for the particular 
job in question may not be necessary. 

Are there more vacancies than job applicants? If there are, and if everyone who 
applies (for a certain position) is employed in it, the administration of tests for 
selection is superfluous. However, in cases of this type in a large concern, tests 
may very well be used for placement purposes. 

How expensive will the testing program be? Unless the program can justify 
itself from an economic standpoint in increased productive efficiency or strengthened 
morale, it will be short lived if it is adopted at all. 

How much support will management and labor—organized and unorganized— 
give the testing program? Attempting to introduce tests without both parties ac- 
tively in favor of the plan is sure to “‘foredoom”’ it. 

Are the factors needed for success on this job amenable to measurement? If not, 
tests cannot be used. 

When considering the introduction of psychological tests in industry, it is not 
enough to ask the above six questions about the company asa whole. These factors 
on each job for which psychological tests are being considered must be ascertained. 
Tests may be desirable in one situation and not in another. | 

In industry today, tests are used both for selection and placement of a great 
number of workers in a variety of occupations and jobs. The tests in use range all 
the way from intelligence and personality tests to those of finger and tweezer dexter- 
ity. The efficacy of any test depends primarily upon three major factors: 

1. Its correlation with success in the activity in question which is 
2. its validity, which, in turn, depends upon 
3. its reliability. 


Tests Rough Instruments 


sts themselves are, at best, only rough instruments. Knowledge of a person's 

test score and knowledge of the correlation of the tests with the job does not mean 
that a psychologist can tell exactly how a person will do on the job. He can predict 
only how he Probably will do, with the prediction approaching maximum probability 
as the correlation approaches unity (1.00). The usual correlation found in industry 
between tests and job success is .50. This means that the prediction of a person's job 
performance (on the basis of his test scores) is only 13% better than a chance guess. 
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Full awareness of this fact would have discouraged the indiscriminate adoption 
of psychological tests—with dire results—at the close of the last war. The bitter 
experience in the post-World War I years has given industrialists a pre-disposition 
toward not using tests any more. Furthermore, a full understanding of the implica- 
tion of this fact, the meagre improvement over guessing (even a correlation of .99 
improves a random guess by only 86% and a correlation of .70 only improves a guess 
by 29%, would make the industrialists realize that psychological tests are merely an 
aid to the experienced employment interviewer. They are another source of informa- 
tion for the employment manager, and cannot, and are not intended to displace his. 

Subsidiary factors determining the value of tests lie in the competency of the per- 
sonnel whose responsibility it is to administer, score and interpret them. Incompe- 
tent administration of a testing program, and misinterpretation of scores may, of 
itself, invalidate an otherwise valuable tool. Many psychological testing programs 
are wrecked by carelessness in these secondary factors. 


Personality Tests Easily Faked 


ROADLY speaking, tests of intelligence, clerical aptitude, and mechanical aptitude, 
B when properly introduced and carefully used, help select more desirable employ- 
ees and better utilize (place) the existing manpower. Tests of personality and ad- 
justment, however, are generally not so reliable nor so valid that their use is too well 
justified. They also are easily ‘‘faked’’. The writer feels that competent interview- 
ing is more valuable than reliance upon personality tests. 

Another reason that tests are so sparingly used in industry is the knowledge of 
the fact that at the present stage of development of the science of psychological test- 
ing in America, a separate test must be developed for each type of work or job. 
When one considers that in a single plant there are hundreds and thousands of job 
types, it can be seen that the task of developing adequate tests and administering 
them to perspective employees goes beyond the realm of human practicality G). 

There are still other reasons, however, not within the limits of the tests them- 
selves, that restrict their use. As has been mentioned above, an injudicious use of 
tests in the past has caused industrialists to lose faith in their value. The loss of faith 
was strikingly brought home to the writer last year when an executive said sarcasti- 
cally, ‘“Tests? We've used them before!’ And that ended that. 


Labor’s View of Tests 


ABOR unions may be opposed to the use of psychological tests. Unfortunately, in 
= the past, unscrupulous management allegedly has used test results to discrimi- 
Nate against union protagonists in regard to hiring, promotion, and lay-off. Al- 
though these fears—and the fear that tests may be a new method of stretch-out—are 


largely unfounded, they doexist (4). And their existence militates against the use of 
psychological tests. 














TO TEST OR NOT TO TEST 


Tests, if they are to be used at all, should be used cautiously under conditions 
propitious to their use as determined by the answers to the six questions 
in the light of the subsequent discussion. New theories and techniques must be 
developed so that single tests may be used for whole job families and single business 
and single business and industrial units. And above all, it must be remembered that 
tests only help the employment manager, they do not replace him. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONNEL 
By Henry Beaumont. Longmans, Green & Co. New York, N. Y. 1945. 


306 pp. $2.75 
This book is looked upon by some informed persons as boldly supplying what 
may soon prove to be the one crucial need in personnel administration today . . . the 


psychological approach to management problems, especially in personnel relations. 
We may be rapidly approaching that era in which the psychologist and his under- 
standing of human behavior will play an important réle in dealing with workers. 

To our surprise we found this book to be a fairly comprehensive study of the 
major parts of personnel management. Chapter headings include Analyzing Jobs, 
Selecting Employees, Training Employees, Working Conditions, The Worker’s Health, 
Promoting Safety, Supervision, Merit Rating, Providing Incentives, Adjustments in 
Occupations, etc. The chapter on Analyzing the Job is a sound beginning in evalua- 
tion and wage administration, with thorough emphasis on time and motion study, 
standards of work, job classification, special job assignments for young workers, 
women and disabled. 

Many of our problems confronted today in reconversion and the rehabilitation | 
of great numbers of men and women to civilian life are simply new aspects of the same 
old human element in industry. There is nothing idealistic or academic about the 
human approach. The psychological viewpoint is as essential to management and 
human relations as engineering knowledge is to the mechanical factors. This book 
takes the humbug out of psychology as applied to management and the worker, and 
except for the name of the book, the reader might think he had a business text on 
general management or supervision. The author describes the methods and policies 
that have brought practical results for leading manufacturers of the country in 
handling current personnel problems. 





